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SEBASTIAN BACH, MODERNIST 

By PHILIP GREELEY CLAPP 

RECENTLY we musicians have come to realize that our art 
is still very young, so young that it has not outgrown the 
period of rapid and at times erratic progress. Serious 
music lovers are less disturbed than formerly over changing 
standards and bewildering tendencies, for they have learned that 
the apparent destruction of law and order in music has not been 
a foretaste of degeneracy but a clear sign that the art has not 
yet evolved for itself a sufficiently far-reaching vision of its own 
purposes, powers, and limitations to establish durable standards. 
If we seldom nowadays commit the error of over-estimating 
the permanent qualifications of our present standards, — or rather 
hypotheses, — we are prone to fall into another and almost equally 
grave fault, that of failing to remember and profit by the successes 
and mistakes of the past. Frequently repeating the platitude 
that music as we know it is less than two hundred years old, we 
either shelve Palestrina and Lassus as "primitives" or take only 
an antiquarian interest in them, while Bach, who is a trifle too 
great to be disposed of by either of the above methods, we take 
for granted. Then we credit Haydn and Mozart with being, if 
not the actual founders of modern music, at least its first two 
shining exemplars, prate about melody, homophony, and the 
sonata form, and settle complacently down to the pleasant exercise 
of rediscovering the technique of the two-and-a-half or three 
centuries which culminated in Johann Sebastian Bach. 

The composer, like the poet or novelist, has this advantage 
over the pictorial artist or sculptor, that his materials are not 
costly and his product not bulky; if therefore he is not esteemed 
in his lifetime, he can be reasonably sure of making a record and 
leaving it where it will not get in anybody's way. On the other 
hand, the composer suffers from a handicap which only the 
dramatist even partially shares, that of being dependent on the 
intelligence and good-will of other people to present his ideas 
adequately to all but a very few of his public. At any time 
circumstances which he cannot control or even foresee, the 
occurrence of which, too, has no bearing on the merits of his 
works, may for a longer or a shorter time lock up his ideas where 
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only those who have trained themselves to read music without 
its being performed, as everyone reads a play, can for the time 
being know and understand him. 

The change, desirable in itself, from small salons to concert 
halls necessitated sweeping changes in the manufacture of instru- 
ments, practically all in the direction of greater sonority, the 
muffled tones of the viol family giving way to the thicker yet 
more piercing tones of the violin, viola, and 'cello, the delicate 
harpsichord and the more than delicate clavichord yielding to 
the piano with hammers, and so forth; these mechanical changes 
in turn brought it about that a large amount of the chamber- 
music of Bach and his forerunners is virtually obsolete, in spite 
of its great beauty, because the better a piece of music is adapted 
to the peculiar tone of a clavichord, a viola da gamba, or what 
not, the muddier and clumsier it sounds on our modern instruments 
which are accurately designed to fulfill new purposes, at the 
sacrifice of their capacity to continue old. Similarly the growth 
of the vocal solo with homophonic accompaniment as a substitute 
for the old contrapuntal ensemble, has in two centuries bred a 
race of singers who know or care nothing about ensemble, counter- 
point, or harmony; and while a chorus or choir singer has to learn 
at least some slight responsibility for balance with his or her col- 
leagues, yet to the average vocalist of today, all music is either 
"tune" or "filling," and if the artistically satisfactory performance 
of a mass of Palestrina, a madrigal of Lassus, or a motet of Bach 
is beyond the technical powers of the average chorus of today, 
it is still further beyond the interpretative intelligence of the 
average choral conductor. Last but not least, the admission into 
good repute of stereotyped forms, accompaniment figures, and 
harmonic progressions, has perhaps made composition and analysis 
a shade easier for lazy people, but it has certainly more than offset 
this somewhat doubtful gain by extensively corrupting musical 
taste; only today, after more than a century during which com- 
posers have even died for the cause of musical freedom, have we 
begun to throw off our mumbling worship of rule-of-thumb to a 
degree which enables us in some measure to appreciate not only 
the free forms of today, but also those of the past. 

Technique is not the end, but the means, of artistic expression; 
but as means it is vitally important, in that any serious limitation 
of technique draws a deadline which expression is powerless to 
cross. Certainly the technique of composition, and probably that 
of performance, was during Bach's life at one of the highest 
points which it has attained during the history of music; and 
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equally certainly fifty years later, in the time of Haydn and 
Mozart, it was at one of the lowest. It is the purpose of this 
article to analyze what was the nature of this general collapse, 
and then to show by examples that music has been and is gradually 
regaining Bach's high ground by the long-drawn-out series of 
"innovations" of Beethoven and his successors. 

The expressiveness of music suffered from the drop, as it was 
bound to do, because the tinkling formal stereotypes of Haydn 
and Mozart were utterly inadequate to express the mighty ideas 
of a Bach until a Beethoven should appear on the scene to pummel 
the models into some degree of flexibility. In the process of 
regeneration, however, expression has progressed more rapidly 
than technique, for outside reasons. The coincidence of an era 
of mechanical discoveries with political and geographical re- 
adjustments has brought different parts of the world into touch 
with one another, with the result that there are a few more ideas 
and a much more general sophistication than in Bach's time; and 
where small men have bred to degeneracy and mediocre men have 
persisted in their ruts as a result of the new strain of living, a 
few very great men have found only opportunities for growth and 
development in our modern complexity. Thus isolated composers 
have reattained, or in very rare instances even surpassed, Bach 
in expression, where few or none have even approached his mastery 
of technique. 

In turn, if Bach represents a technical highwater mark which 
we have not yet passed, his expression was the utmost which can 
be expected of his period. A composer is subject to the outside 
influences of his musical past and his social present, and the 
inner influences of his specifically musical facility, the keenness 
of his intelligence, and his general vitality. In all these influences, 
Bach was fortunate. He happened to be born in time to epitomize 
the contrapuntal and coloristic achievements of over two centuries 
of cumulative effort; sacred, secular, and dramatic technique was 
ripe, and waited only for a great man. So far as social influence 
was concerned, Bach was fortunate in coming of a family in which 
music was second only to religion and in living in communities 
where at least music was respected and esteemed; if his education 
was not remarkably broad or far-reaching according to modern 
standards, it was at least somewhat better than the average in 
his day, and was wholesome and practical. His musical facility 
was unequalled before or since, his extraordinarily large output 
being of high average quality, in spite of his having had to write 
to order nearly every day; his intelligence was keen, as is shown 
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by his preoccupation with such mathematical problems as that 
of equal temperament in tuning, which he was almost the first 
important composer to understand at its true value; while in the 
matter of vitality, his long life, his freedom from illness, his 
unceasing activity, his tremendous musical productivity, and his 
twenty children all indicate at least the absence of anaemia and 
neurasthenia. Perhaps in a modern environment he would seem 
to lack college-bred sophistication; yet even today health, in- 
telligence, enthusiasm, genius, and character form a combination 
for which a young man might gladly be willing to sacrifice luxury, 
predigested education, spoon-fed opportunities, and "pull." 

Equipped as we have seen, Bach devoted his life to the 
steadfast pursuit of his profession, expressing in his music a 
greater variety and degree of emotion than anyone had ever 
expressed in music before, and continually expanding and inten- 
sifying his technique, sometimes in order the better to serve as 
a vehicle for his new ideas, sometimes just from sheer vitality. 
Partly because his own tastes ran that way, partly because, as 
the chronologically parallel but otherwise totally dissimilar career 
of Handel shows, there was something in the spirit of the times 
that was waiting to be expressed, his most notable advances 
were in the direction of grandeur. Except for Handel, never 
before and rarely since has a composer chosen so preeminently to 
identify himself with the grand manner, unless we accept some 
who have let themselves drift into bombast and inflation, traits 
certainly not characteristic of the compositions of Bach. But it 
was not always "Ercles' vein" with him; one can find here and 
there in his works the emotion without the sickliness of the 
modern introspective pessimists. A sympathetic, serious man 
who could express anything, Bach saw fit most of the time to 
compose in a vein of enthusiastic activity and life. That enervated, 
lackadaisical people then and now should not enjoy his music is 
the most natural thing in the world; that they should attribute 
their lack of appreciation to "dry learning" or "over-developed 
technique" on his part is a beautiful example of the dirty, burned 
pot calling the bright, new tin-dipper black. 

Over against the achievements of this true superman, what 
achievements shall we set of the amiable Haydn and the suave 
Mozart, to account for the fact that they are commonly regarded 
as the fathers of modern music, while Bach is set aside as the 
latest of the primitives? 

Now, the last thing in the world which a sensible musician 
should do is to belittle Haydn and Mozart. Haydn in his oratorios 
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and church music (which we never hear nowadays) shows himself 
a worthy if less significant continuator and simplificator of desirable 
traits in musical composition, which I hope presently to show were 
Bach's. Mozart in his operas expands, by a happy synthesis of 
Italian melody and form with Bach's fluency and color, musical 
dramatic expression to or beyond the point which Bach would 
have reached had he tried the field of opera. But neither Haydn's 
sacred music nor Mozart's dramatic music is held up to us as a 
prototype; their joint fatherhood of the classical symphony, with 
a host of concomitant ideas and practices, is always and every- 
where understood to be their prime hold on modern attention, 
their fundamental claim to our fellow-feeling. What magic virtue 
is there in this contribution, that we joyfully acclaim the contri- 
butors as being one with ourselves, whilst we regretfully shut out 
poor old Johann Sebastian as a person whom we should like to 
know, but who "doesn't belong?" 

It is held that the homophony of Haydn and Mozart, by 
hastening the obsolescence of counterpoint, made possible the 
introduction of folk-song, and thereby humanized and democra- 
tized music. All very well if true, provided the cure prove not 
worse than the disease. On the face of it, nobody likes counter- 
point as such; nowadays many pupils refuse to study it, and those 
who do treat it as an engineer treats the calculus, as a necessary 
evil which combines mental discipline with practical applicability 
in certain cases. Of course, nothing could be unfairer to the 
layman than to make him choose between studying counterpoint 
and staying out of reach of all music. 

But as a matter of fact nobody asks the layman to do either; 
one can hear and even, with practice, closely follow counterpoint 
without having studied it, though actually this is really unnecessary, 
most counterpoint being "background." More important, how- 
ever, is the fact that counterpoint, so far from being an artificial 
infliction, is actually demanded by the human ear. The veriest 
hack, trying to boil the pot by making the cheapest order of 
trashy "intermezzos" for theater consumption knows that a 
fair number of counter-phrases and brief "inner voices" for high 
'cello or low cornet, or arabesques for the lascivious flute, are 
indispensable to make his piece "go" with even the most frivolous 
audience. What is the origin of the "whiskey tenor," characteristic 
of all impromptu male singing? The instinct for counterpoint, 
like the other musical instincts, is latent in most people to a 
moderate degree, and will either develop under cultivation, or 
fail for lack of it. 
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Of course, a brief examination of Haydn's and Mozart's 
symphonies, quartets, and sonatas shows, not a strict homophony 
or total absence of counterpoint, but the presence only of inter- 
mittent counterpoint of a very rudimentary sort recurring in a 
stereotyped way, instead of the continually active, varied, and 
vital counterpoint of a Bach. They have not therefore substituted 
for counterpoint something else that is better, but have merely 
contented themselves with an inferior kind of counterpoint. Now, 
in music as in the novel and the drama, the public is sorely beset 
by the peculiar temptation of the stereotype; that is to say, the 
layman in these arts is more than usually disposed to forego the 
active attention and concentration demanded by works of strong 
individuality so long as there is a steady supply of a class of 
product which is pleasant and perhaps sensationally exciting, but 
which by using familiar material in a familiar way makes no 
demand upon the intelligence of its public. Naturally, music of 
this kind may serve quite well as one step in an education for 
children, but much repeated it is likely to retard musical growth 
as seriously as continued perusal of "best sellers" retards literary 
growth. For this reason Haydn and Mozart are not to be thanked 
for substituting a stereotype for Bach's fluent and fecund contra- 
puntal inventiveness; and it is noticeable that Wagner and many 
of our contemporaries from Strauss to SchSnberg and from 
Franck to d'Indy have striven, sometimes with eminent success, 
to write continuously in a style of counterpoint which is the 
modern equivalent of Bach's. 

The effect of counterpoint again on the introduction of the 
folk-tune into skilled composition has been misunderstood and 
falsely estimated. The folk-song is typically "pure melody," 
that is to say melody which is complete in itself, without harmoni- 
zation. Unfortunately the modern ear does not care to hear long 
unaccompanied melodies in serious compositions, and so the folk- 
song when used has to be accompanied. Careful examination of 
many accompaniments to folk-songs in collections and in large 
works where they are quoted seems to show that a strictly homo- 
phonic accompaniment either repels by its obviousness in forcing 
upon the ear the harmonies which the melody alone sufficiently 
implies, or else distracts by its deliberate employment of far-fetched 
harmonies arbitrarily chosen to avoid the obvious. On the other 
hand, while a labored academic strict counterpoint of the ste- 
reotyped sort beloved of amateur quartets nearly always seems 
in poor taste, there are hundreds of instances where the charm 
of a folk-song is not obscured, but enhanced, by an accompaniment 
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in which all the accompanying voices employ a very free sort of 
counterpoint based upon tasteful and never obtrusive imitation 
and extension of motives taken from the original melody. It was 
therefore hardly necessary for Haydn and Mozart to substitute 
stereotyped for vital counterpoint, so far as the introduction of 
folk-song was concerned. 

This whole matter of folk-music moreover raises still new 
questions. Great stress is laid upon the democratizing effect of 
the folk-song in serious music, and Haydn and Mozart are thereby 
acclaimed as it were the saviors of music from a sort of learned 
snobbishness. But what did they introduce, and how? 

Folk-song, as opposed to art-song, is transmitted from mouth 
to mouth, with the result that it gradually becomes modified 
here and there, until by the time that it becomes traditional 
it is the composite product of many naive minds instead of the 
individual product of a single skilled one. But, like all other 
music, it is based on characteristic motives, and these motives, 
or combinations of tones at rhythmic and acoustical intervals 
new with each instance, have in the first place to occur in the 
consciousness of an individual. Alike then for folk-song and 
art-song, the germ of any piece of music is that odd reaction of 
an individual to his environment which we call a musical motive. 
In this respect, Bach is at no disadvantage with Haydn and 
Mozart, so far as the employment of folk-music is concerned. 
It is in the subsequent treatment of the motive that folk-song 
and art-song differ. 

There can be no honest doubt in the minds of intelligent 
musicians as to the superiority of the average folk-song over the 
average art-melody of similar length; undoubtedly the oral 
transmission to thousands of people results in a sifting of the 
appropriate from the incongruous which few composers can 
attain by self-criticism. The complete folk-song has usually a 
perfection of balance and unity of effect which the average com- 
poser cannot imitate, but, by the same token, neither can he 
transplant it, either by quotation or imitation; the folk-song is 
complete in itself and therefore refuses to be treated in the same 
manner as a composed melody, which is purposely incomplete 
because destined for subsequent treatment. Unless skilfully and 
very specially handled, then, the folk-song loses its essential charm 
of style when introduced into composed music, and retains only 
that which it shares with composed melodies, — its raw material. 

Haydn and Mozart quoted few or no folk-tunes outright, 
and I know of no instance where they succeeded in imitating 
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the style of a folk-tune with anything approaching the artistic 
success of the true folk-tune. At their best, both of them, especially 
Mozart, composed beautiful art-melodies quite different from the 
folk- vein; but for that matter so did Bach. What Haydn and 
Mozart really did was to endear themselves to their idle and 
frivolous employers by filling their supposedly serious works 
with tunes of their own in dance-form. This may be democrati- 
zation of a lame and feeble sort; but let the sentimentalists 
remember that it savors less of the field than of the street, less 
of the fireside than of the amusement hall. 

The mistake lies in the coincidence that many folk-songs 
have a four-bar cadential structure comparable to that of Haydn's 
and Mozart's tunes. To liken the two, however, is really a libel 
on the folk-songs. Many beautiful folk-songs use other phrase- 
lengths than that of two or four measures; in some even there 
are effective contrasts between three, four, and five-bar phrases. 
When moreover the four-bar structure is found in folk-music, 
neither it nor its cadences are ever obtrusive; in Haydn and Mozart 
both are obtrusive a majority of the time. This irritating " rhymed 
structure," of which virtuous theorists make so much, is then not 
borrowed from folk-song, but from the totally different category 
of music composed, as the same sort is composed today, by 
inferior writers in a stereotyped manner, not to express their 
ideas, but to make a little money by supplying the demand for 
something to keep people's feet going. It must be admitted that 
many of Haydn's and Mozart's "symphonies" — heaven save the 
mark! — seem to have been written for the same purpose. 

What is the history of this "democratizing" element in music 
which has stirred so much critical approbation? The dozen or 
so Haydn symphonies which we enjoy today are full of elisions, 
extensions, and what not to modify the monotony of the four-bar 
structure, while the obsolete hundred-odd are much more cadential 
and "regular," and should therefore theoretically delight the 
formalists as much as actually they repel them. Mozart's greatest 
symphonies, the G minor and the "Jupiter," by virtue of warmly 
emotional melody, harmony, and contrapuntal treatment divert 
attention from the four-bar structure as earnestly as his obsolete 
symphonies direct it there. Beethoven did everything possible 
except throw the four-bar structure overboard: three and five-bar 
rhythms, phrases extended little or much, "telescoped" phrases, 
"long breaths," interwoven developments, — all these he combined 
with a lordly disregard for that other pillar of strength of the 
Haydn-Mozart system, the full cadence. Schubert, Schumann, 
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Chopin continued to expand along the general lines indicated by 
Beethoven and along particular lines of their own; Weber, other- 
wise conventional-minded, had recourse to the deceptive cadence 
in unprecedented measure. Wagner demanded "endless melody," 
— that is, melody without cadences, in which the phrase-lengths 
are determined solely by the character of the phrase, and not at 
all with regard to a fixed number of bars; and he nearly lived up 
to his theory. Today four-bar structure is practically always 
either pretty well covered up or wholly absent; while cadences, 
except for emphasis, are generally avoided. Thus the tendency 
of serious composers has been steadily away from dance-form and 
its derivatives toward "endless melody," although that goal has 
not yet been quite reached by modern writers. 

There is, however, an exemplar of "endless melody" even 
more successful than Wagner, — Johann Sebastian Bach. Take 
the familiar Toccata in F for organ: Bach herein makes his phrases 
last as long as he pleases, even up into 'teens of measures; and 
there is practically no stop for breath except at the end of grand 
divisions of the whole. In the slow movement of the Concerto 
in C minor for two claviers and orchestra, a broad cantilena is 
so steadily expanded, the phrases are so dextrously telescoped, all 
the joints are so smoothly erased, and the cadences are so few and 
so discreetly reserved for moments when they are needed for 
expressive reasons, that, divide the movement into four recogni- 
zable grand divisions though we easily may, it is nevertheless 
literally true that the thematic foreground is one endless melody 
from the beginning to the end of the movement. These are only 
two out of hundreds of possible examples in Bach of genuine 
"endless melody" and "long breath"; it remains to point outthatin 
his fugues the exigencies of f ugal exposition bring about numerous 
shortened and lengthened phrases which in their easy naturalness 
recall similar rhythmic instances in true folk-song much more 
strongly than the arbitrarily four-square phrases of Haydn and 
Mozart ever can. 

This question of structure naturally suggests form; and here 
we come to another of the blessings which Haydn and Mozart 
are alleged to have conferred upon us, — the standardization of 
musical form in the sonata mold. By this contribution, it is held, 
we are to be saved from the necessity of composing such abortive 
creations as the works of Bach and other "primitives," who 
were of course all very well in their way, but who, lacking the 
guiding stereotype, had in formal matters to worry along as well 
as they could. We are told that the introduction and successful 
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promulgation of the sonata form changed all this; that the in- 
troduction of a form based upon the development of two themes 
instead of one saved us all from a sort of monothematic damnation, 
while the concept of "symmetry" with its consequent limitation 
upon the amount of material employable saved us from the rival 
polythematic hell. 

Much ink and not improbably a little blood has been spilled 
over the merits of the sonata form, and today it almost may be 
said that its sanctity is something which few believe but most 
profess. One might write several volumes of pros and cons with- 
out settling exactly what good and harm it has done in the musical 
world; the present article must confine itself to considering the bare 
essentials needed to show whether Bach's formal procedure does 
or does not suffer by comparison with the sonata standard. 

It is immediately noticeable that, while the fugue as a type 
has become obsolete or at least only a "learned exercise" because 
of the relegation of counterpoint to the academic limbo, while 
it was a living form it possessed two major virtues, that of securing 
unity in a composition and that of giving the composer free rein 
to be original. The former was secured by insuring that the theme 
should be from time to time recapitulated in a series of expositions 
following, to be sure, one general plan, but mathematically capable 
of widely different applications; while the latter was insured by 
placing no further restrictions upon the composer than the reason- 
able one that he should eventually make a climax, preferably by 
the rhythmically exciting device of the stretto or the dramatically 
exciting device of the pedal or both, though these were not abso- 
lutely prescribed. It is to be noticed that neither the length nor 
the character of the subject was a part of the stipulation, nor the 
number of voices or expositions, nor the exact keys of the latter, 
nor the length, character, nor method of the episodes between 
them. Consequently the composer of a fugue could write a very 
dull or a very expressive piece according to his talents; he could 
write a short, gay fugue today, and a long, somber one tomorrow; 
in one fugue he could have a few expositions and short episodes, 
in another more expositions, in another longer episodes, in a 
fourth everything on a large scale; his subjects could vary from 
three or four notes to twelve measures or longer; his tempo could 
be slow or quick; he could pile all his climax up at the end, or 
distribute it over the last third of the composition, or put it in 
the middle, building up to it and then tapering off: all in all, if 
he were inventive, the form would not hamper him; if he were 
not, it could not help him. 
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Almost the reverse is true of the sonata form in its original 
strict application. The endless repetition of the themes either in 
whole or in part demanded that they be short, and the sort of 
treatment to which they were subjected — at first chiefly the 
sequential or canonic worrying of fragmentary motives again 
and again up and down the gamut — put a premium upon trivial 
"catchy" dance-tunes at the expense of broad melodies expressing 
deep feeling of any sort, either grand or tender. It is significant 
that the slow movement, in which the classic model permitted 
the greatest freedom, is in early symphonies the most expressive 
of the lot, simply because there is room there for broad and 
fairly organic melody; whereas the first movement, being techni- 
cally the most complex and "intellectual" (!) of the molds should 
not only afford but even enforce the greatest opportunity for 
expression, unless the sonata-form, too, like the fugue, is to be 
regarded as "dry learning." 

Of course, a Beethoven confronted with a form in which his 
worst ideas flowed smoothly to an easy success, while his best 
ones were tied down to less than a half their natural force could 
only retaliate by smashing the form. Haydn and Mozart before 
him had succeeded best, as subsequent experience has shown, 
with those symphonies and quartets in which they took the 
most liberties. Beethoven plunged in up to his middle by boldly 
cramming his expositions with more thematic material than he 
could possibly develop in the old type of development section. 
After a series of works in which he developed his material but 
little, he devised a type of development which, as opposed to 
the old, may be described as evolution rather than reiteration; 
in the meanwhile, he burned some of his bridges behind him by 
attacking and destroying the sanctity of the dominant relationship 
and admitting the mediant keys as welcome guests into the sonata 
form. One more stroke, and dance-form was permanently kicked 
out of the first movement of the sonata, as Haydn and Mozart 
themselves had already shoved it out of the second movement: 
this stroke was the evolution of the typical Beethoven theme, 
such as that with which Opus 53 begins, consisting of two four-bar 
phrases based on the same motive, followed by a related phrase 
containing a climax and throwing off the four-bar restriction — a 
device curiously symbolical of Beethoven's place in history! 

The storm now centered about the recapitulation, the key- 
stone of the "symmetry" of the sonata model. One recalls that 
"symmetry" is one of the virtues possessed by the sonata form 
over those in which no recapitulation takes place. Now, obviously, 
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a real symmetry cannot take place; such a symmetry would place 
a turning-point, probably the climax, in the center of a movement, 
and after it the notes would have to be recapitulated backward 
until the opening was regained. Taking the theme as a unit, 
the sonata form is still far from symmetrical, because the first 
theme still precedes the second in the recapitulation. Taking the 
whole exposition as a unit, the form appears symmetrical; but, 
since one has to discriminate between the two themes or lose 
the effect of their contrasting characters, one can regard this 
symmetry only as a diagram to keep in mind, not as a direct 
impression produced or producible by the music. The sense of 
symmetry is therefore much more a matter of pious assumption 
than of artistic effect. 

Beethoven made a good beginning here by frequently em- 
ploying the slightly modified recapitulation, and since his time 
the condensed recapitulation, the extended recapitulation, the 
transposed order of themes, the recapitulation with elaborated 
material, and many other types of modification have become 
more general and better esteemed than the literal recapitulation. 
Recently the whole idea of recapitulation of any sort has become 
so irksome to modern composers that many of them have sought 
to do away with this part of their symphonic works altogether; 
in this it must be admitted that they have been only occasionally 
rather than habitually successful, and as they have in many 
cases lost the feeling for a graceful recapitulation on familiar 
lines, it is sometimes hard to tell in modern symphonies which 
gives less pleasure, the presence or the absence of a recapitulation. 
Probably the moderns are right in throwing overboard the con- 
ventional manner of restating one's themes, but at the same 
time a work based on the development of two contrasting themes 
needs restatement of some sort or other. 

More hampering even than the concept of "symmetry" has 
been the pet belief of theorists for the past hundred years that 
all formal virtue lies in the development of two contrasting 
themes. Nobody can deny that the sonata and its allied forms, 
when handled by a master, possess a desirable combination of 
unity with variety, or that, when not allowed to degenerate 
into stereotype, there is an inherent logic and persuasion in their 
manner of presenting musical ideas to the public. This, however, 
is very different from saying that such a system is the only one 
possible, or even the best. The fugue, for instance, can hardly 
be accused of incoherency or lack of logic in the hands of Bach 
or even of many lesser men, and the history of music and other 
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arts suggests that the invention and subsequent vogue of still 
other forms based upon totally new methods of securing unity 
and balance is rather to be expected than not. 

Already several sonatas of Beethoven have shown that unity 
even in the sonata form is dependent quite as much upon poetic 
compatibility as upon the exact succession of themes and tonalities 
according to pattern; his two-movement sonatas, his sonatas "alia 
fantasia," and others which are truly in the best sense "alia 
fantasia" without being specifically so labelled, are surely not only 
as pleasing and coherent, but also quite as thoroughly imbued with 
the symphonic spirit, as his regular or nearly regular examples. 
Chopin in his ballades has shown, what moderns have imitated 
without giving him credit, that unified and highly developed 
forms can be built up without regard to the sonata traditions; 
Liszt in the symphonic poem proved that departures from the 
letter of sonata form gave more rather than less pleasure to the 
hearer, and his modern followers have continued his ideas in 
their "tone poems," at the same time discarding most of his conces- 
sions to sonata form; Wagner demonstrated the coherency and 
steadily cumulative effect of long movements in which there are 
innumerable thematic ideas and no retracing of steps, only a 
gradual upbuilding of interweaving motives culminating in a 
sustained climax; and lately various instances have occurred of 
compositions based upon a single principal theme, either with or 
without contrasting material. 

But why has it been necessary to "discover" all this? In the 
works of Bach there are to be found not only innumerable examples 
of highly developed monothematic procedure, but a number of 
instances of polythematic yet cohesive treatment as well. No 
cultivated musician finds the "Chromatic Fantasia" incoherent 
or confused, yet from one standpoint the work contains a plethora 
of material which is never recapitulated, while from another 
there is formally as such no theme at all in the entire composition. 
It may be urged that the fantasia is "mere preluding" in the style 
of an improvisation; but let the propagandist of this doctrine sit 
down and improvise with half the mass, balance, and climax of 
this fantasia if he can. If on the one hand this fantasia shows a 
grasp of polythematic free form which has not occurred again in 
the history of music until Wagner, so do the first movements of 
Bach's concertos show a grasp of monothematic expressiveness 
which has never been equalled in its field. The reason that all 
this has had or still has to be laboriously rediscovered is that, 
not content with the introduction by Haydn and Mozart of the 
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sonata form, theorists have insisted that all music should be 
standardized to its measure. The result is that what should have 
been merely one stimulating form the more, long ago became a 
burdensome stereotype and has had to be fought ever since, 
against a conventional critical opposition which has so seriously 
retarded musical progress that in this as in much else we have 
not yet caught up with Bach. 

Another reform alleged to have entered with homophony is 
the establishment of tonality, as opposed to the evident lack 
thereof in the works of Palestrina and Lassus. Now, there is 
something to be said on both sides regarding tonality of any 
sort: one need not question the effectiveness and desirability of 
a firm tonality for nine compositions in ten if one points to beautiful 
harmonic progressions, in Palestrina or in Debussy, for instance, 
which would have been lost to the world if their authors had 
felt obliged to tie themselves to a particular tonality, and there 
is no doubt that in times to come more and more charm will be 
shed upon music by more and more frequent use, when esthetic 
fitness seems to favor, of passages long or short in which for the 
time being tonality is purposely avoided. Here as in so many 
other details the virtues of a good method have been held to 
make the method obligatory instead of merely an added resource. 
Among the incidental grave losses which this bureaucratic policy 
has caused is the nearly total abeyance, until the beginning of 
modern French music, of the rich emotional and coloristic resources 
of modal harmony. 

But there is still more to the question. In Bach there is 
certainly no lack of tonality, even although, according to prevalent 
belief, his harmonies were not thought out but were only the 
incidental by-product of his counterpoint; the mighty sweep of 
the last two pages of the F major Toccata for organ, to give an 
example, is a sustained climax with emphasis on tonality such as 
only Wagner can equal. If Bach's tremendous diatonic and 
chromatic sequences, long-drawn pedal points, and crashing dis- 
sonances, emphasizing tonality as they unmistakeably do, are 
born of a disregard for harmony, while Haydn's and Mozart's 
timid vacillations from tonic to dominant or sub-dominant and 
back again, with persistent runs to cover in the form of cadences, 
represent the paths of tonal righteousness, let us in the name of 
all that is worth living for become musical anarchists and learn from 
father Bach that recklessness so productive of desirable results. 

More can be said for the practice of avoiding an over-solicitude 
for "smooth" harmony at the expense of counterpoint. The human 
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ear needs but little training to reach a point where, within reason- 
able limits, it would rather hear two voices work out their logical 
destiny than hear the one or the other despoiled of its melodic 
effectiveness by some modification introduced to take the edge 
off a dissonance. Haydn and Mozart started the pernicious 
custom of musical euphemism; time and again in their works 
the ear expects, as a matter of musical logic, to hear and enjoy 
the semitonal clash, only in most cases to be disappointed with 
some emasculate evasion by means of an interpolated sharp or 
flat. Bach never abuses the ears of his hearers, but neither does 
he coddle them, and when he uses the semitonal clash it cuts 
clean. Beethoven and others since have ventured gradually to 
introduce dissonance into music, and Brahms has caught the 
knack of Bach's bold and effective cross-relations; but "tradition" 
has blocked the way, and every step has had to be fought for. 
Even today the following passage, from Bach's fifth "Branden- 
burg" concerto, with its juxtaposition of F sharp, G sharp, F 
natural, and G natural, has not lost its freshness and "tang": — 
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In the matter of instrumental color Bach was of course 
hampered by the lack of modern instruments, and much of his 
scoring seems in this important respect monotonous, or at least 
monochromatic. The standardization by Haydn and Mozart of 
an orchestra containing two each of flutes, oboes, clarinets, 
bassoons, horns, and trumpets, a pair of kettledrums, and strings 
was of course beneficial progress from such combinations as three 
trumpets, three oboes, and strings, and to Haydn and Mozart is 
due the highest credit for completing the wood-wind family in the 
orchestra, while of course they are not to blame for not having 
done as much for the brass, as valves had not yet revolutionized 
the technique of that group. With this well merited praise, 
however, one must stop; for, except in a few isolated cases, Haydn 
and Mozart did not begin to avail themselves of their rich 
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resources of instrumental color to the extent that Bach often 
availed himself of his slender resources. 

One of the greatest "innovations" in modern orchestration 
is Wagner's grouping of his wind instruments by threes instead 
of twos, a practice the principal advantage of which is the pos- 
sibility of representing the whole triad at any time in one tone 
color. However, like many other modern "innovations," this is 
actually a rediscovery, following a period of forgetfulness induced 
by the standardization of Haydn and Mozart. In Bach's or- 
chestral works, the grouping of wind instruments by threes is a 
common practice, by means of which a quite modern solidity is 
obtained in a numerically thin score, owing to the presence of 
whole triads in each and all of the tone-colors. Finally, as if to 
spite us in our attempt to discover anything new under the sun, 
the oboe and English horn quartets of Strauss in "Till Eulen- 
spiegel," "Salome," and other works are anticipated by the 
beautiful quartet for two oboi d'amore and two oboi da caccia in 
the Christmas Oratorio. 

In the matter of ensemble, Bach sometimes persisted in the 
monochromatic doubling and reinforcing of his predecessors and 
followers; sometimes, however, he individualized his instruments 
to a degree which the moderns have only recently begun to 
emulate. In the Brandenburg concertos, for the performance of 
which expert players were available, and in isolated numbers 
from his larger works, there are magnificent examples of that 
"solo" treatment of all the parts which the public of today admires 
in Wagner, Debussy, and others, and would admire in Schonberg 
but for the incidental terrors of a revolutionary harmonic scheme. 
In comparison, the symphonic scores of Haydn and Mozart, 
with each instrument permanently relegated to a prescribed 
constant function and with the endless doubling of strings and 
wind on the same parts in the same manner, seem as stereotyped 
from the standpoint of instrumental ensemble as our modern 
American theater music, in which fidelity to stock effects combined 
with the same sort of all-embracing doubling enable the director 
to give a piece with any combination of instruments at hand, 
and the individual player to take a rest when he is tired or lazy. 
Serviceable as such an arrangement may be from some points of 
view, it hardly represents the artistic heights to which orches- 
tration may be expected to soar. 

Particular notice must be paid to Bach's handling of single 
instruments of his ensemble, especially in solo or obbligato passages. 
Nowhere is this more noticeable than in his passages for trumpet, 
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which are brilliantly effective but technically very difficult. With 
Haydn and Mozart the trumpet was reduced to the rank of a 
monotonous noise-maker with the duty of clanging a few open 
tones in tutti, a function still fulfilled by the cornet in theater 
orchestras today, except that the valves permit the use of colorless 
tones and semitones in the alto register instead of the inevitable 
high tonic and dominant of the natural trumpet. After the 
much lauded "standardization," trumpet- writing and trumpet- 
playing alike fell into such decay that Bach's trumpet parts 
were deemed impossible, and when played at all were handed 
over to clarinet, oboe, and what not; only with Wagner again 
did the trumpet begin to return to its own, and today composers 
are somewhat timidly venturing to write trumpet passages 
comparable in brilliancy with those of Bach. Nor was the 
trumpet the only instrument to suffer by standardization; for 
a century and a half after Bach hardly any instrument was 
called upon to display its full capabilities: the compass of the 
violin dropped nearly an octave, and there was a marked falling 
off in the musicianship required of the second players; the flute 
was relegated to the dull and uncharacteristic role of doubling 
the first violins at octaves; the deeper members of the oboe 
family temporarily disappeared altogether, and had to be replaced 
in performances of Bach's works by the low register of the 
clarinets ! 

More important, however, than all else, is the terrible 
narrowing of the emotional range of music which took place as 
an inevitable result of the change from the method of Bach to 
that of Haydn and Mozart. Pretty as often are the musical 
ideas of the latter two masters in their symphonies, in variety 
and intensity of feeling they seem ridiculously and meanly trivial 
beside the might and grandeur of Bach. In its strictest academic 
application, the sonata form is absolutely incompatible with lofty 
expression, as the persistent modifications of its shape by Beet- 
hoven attest; and these persistent modifications, assaulting as 
they invariably did and do now one after another of the apparently 
essential features of the model, naturally gave rise to the idea 
that there is a constant struggle for mastery in music between 
form and expression. This wordy war, based upon the miscon- 
ception that coherency in music is identical with conformity to 
one fixed type of presentation and development of material, has 
been savagely waged between critical purists and irrepressible 
composers, the Hanslicks on one side and the Wagners on the 
other, until at present a mass of plausible theory opposed to an 
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accumulation of incontestable achievement in descriptive and 
dramatic composition has left us as legacy of the strife the absurd 
compromise solution that there are two kinds of music, that 
which expresses something and cannot be bound by the laws of 
form, and that which virtuously foregoes expression for the sake 
of displaying the beauties of obedience to the laws of form. 

Now, obviously, music or any other art can no more embody 
a struggle between form and expression than real life can present 
the spectacle of a man riding south on a train running north. 
Drama, emotion and lyric design are all suitable material for 
musical expression, and unless there is some of all three in a 
composer's ideas they are likely not to stand the test of time. 
Form is coherence, and coherence is not conformity to one model, 
but a discreet choice from among many. Haydn and Mozart 
adapted themselves to the unreasonable restrictions of the sonata 
form by expressing very little; Beethoven and other symphonists 
since by violating the restrictions and expressing more; Wagner 
and some others by throwing the whole sonata-form overboard. 
It is noticeable that in Bach's works this incompatibility is not 
even solved, for it never arises; Bach expressed the widest of 
emotional ranges, but one never finds his ideas violating his 
forms, nor his forms strangling his ideas, because both his fugues, 
"artificial" though the form is deemed today, and his free preludes 
and other similar movements, "formless" as our pedants consider 
them, alike encouraged cohesion with freedom of invention. 

The moral is clear enough. In spite of some good, Haydn 
and Mozart in their instrumental works did a great deal of harm, 
some of which has not been undone yet. Substituting the four- 
bar structure for the free melodic phrase based on the inherent 
traits of the original idea, a monotonous homophony relieved by 
a few familiar tricks for vital and fluid counterpoint, a predeter- 
mined combination of stock effects in scoring for individualization 
of the instruments, and an arbitrary "symmetrical" form based 
upon a stated number of themes in prearranged keys for free 
progressive forms in which any number of themes could work 
out their natural salvation for themselves, Haydn and Mozart 
did more than anyone else to fasten upon the art of music a 
stereotyped manner of treatment which, as one shrewd thinker 
has put it, has been ever since "a crutch for mediocrity and 
fetters for genius." 

It is only fair to point out that Haydn in his oratorios deals 
with grand ideas through the medium of free forms, characteristic 
instrumentation and other devices familiar to the student of Bach; 
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and Mozart in his operas does the same thing, in a different 
field. It cannot, however, be denied that neither Haydn nor 
Mozart, even in their most eloquent moments, ever attained the 
quantity, quality, or variety of expression of Bach. 

It is also only fair to point out again that the completion 
of the wood- wind family is something for which Haydn and Mozart 
should be thanked, and that their insistence upon the sonata 
form introduced into music not only a new form but a new point 
of view as well, not however to supplant what existed already 
but to augment and complement it. 

It will therefore aid the cause of musical progress if musical 
education, instead of holding up to the student Haydn and 
Mozart as models, and then leaving him to decide, under con- 
siderable adverse pressure, whether to sacrifice his originality to 
the stereotype or devise for himself means of evading it, would 
rather relegate these masters to an honorable but subordinate 
place, holding up as the true model and prototype Johann Sebastian 
Bach. Let the student learn to compose brief motives of genuine 
character, then to develop them into phrases of various lengths, 
and finally to make "endless melodies" out of them; let him learn 
to harmonize, at first perhaps with simple chords, but more and 
more weaning himself from the vertical to the horizontal, of course 
learning to discriminate between foreground and background, that 
he may avoid "dry learning"; then the fugue and sonata side by 
side, as radically opposite strict forms; let him acquire that self- 
control which will enable him to handle free monothematic and 
polythematic forms; let him then learn to apply Bach's treatment 
of solo instruments and his tripartite handling of small groups to 
modern resources of instrumental color and sonority; last but not 
least, let him learn by contact to esteem Bach's grand and broad 
sweep of emotion as more to be desired than musical sugar-candy, 
yea, than much sweet sugar-candy. At the close of several 
years' intelligent pursuit of such a course he will find himself 
where a like period spent in assimilating the "classic model" 
would never bring him; for, even if he has not had time to 
familiarize himself with recent and contemporary music, he will 
find himself ready and able, if he has real talent, to begin where 
the moderns are leaving off. 



